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Abstract: This survey of poetic tributes to Toussaint Louverture shows considerable differences in how the Haitian 
hero is commemorated in different cultural contexts. William Wordsworth celebrates him as a freedom fighter 
spearheading a transnational struggle against social inequities. American abolitionist John Greenleaf Whittier views 
Louverture as a “martyr” who exposes White supremacy. In Champions of Freedom (1910), Henrietta Cordelia Ray 
hails Louverture as a “patriot” inspiring a pan-African community. Ntozake Shange’s choreopoem For colored girls 
who have considered suicide when the rainbow is enuf [sic] (1975) casts “Toussaint” as an imaginary friend helping 
the speaker find her first teenage love. In Toussaint L’Ouverture Acknowledges Wordsworth’s Sonnet “To Toussaint 
L’Ouverture” (2006), John Agard cleverly comments on Western mythologizations of the Haitian hero. Collectively, 
these tributes not only reveal contrasting popular historiographies of Louverture, but also showcase different ways in 
which Black heroes are conceptualized from the Romantic period to the early twenty-first century. 


Keywords: Toussaint Louverture, William Wordsworth, John Greenleaf Whittier, Henrietta Cordelia Ray, Ntozake 
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Introduction 

The Haitian general Francois-Dominique Toussaint Louverture (1743-1803), also known as Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and Toussaint Bréda,? played a key role in the island’s struggle for independence, and in the 
fight for abolition in the Western Hemisphere. Despite his singular importance, Louverture has remained a 
relatively obscure presence in popular culture, especially in the United States, where he remains little 
known outside the Black community (Bell 3). At the same time, a series of tributes from the Romantic 
period to the present show a sustained interest in the Haitian leader by poets recognizing Louverture as a 
catalyst shaping the course of Haitian history and freedom struggles in the Americas and beyond. 

The poems surveyed here focus on different aspects of Louverture’s personality and achievements. 
While William Wordsworth (1770-1850) sees him as a martyr in the battle against the French colonial 
empire, American abolitionist John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) casts him as a stoic manumitted slave 
whose nobility of spirit elevates him above his vengeful, brutish peers. African-American poet Henrietta 
Cordelia Ray (1852-1916) views Louverture as a trailblazer for Civil Rights in the Americas, while Black 
feminist Ntozake Shange (1948-2018) views him as a forgotten icon representing the erasure of Blackness 
within the Western canon. Afro-Guyanese poet John Agard (born 1949) in his postmodern “Toussaint 
L’Ouverture Acknowledges Wordsworth’s Sonnet ‘To Toussaint L’Ouverture’” reclaims Louverture’s voice 
by imagining him in conversation with the Romantic Lake District poet, lending him agency while 
highlighting the need to recover Black voices in Western historiography. 

Collectively, these tributes attest to the continuity of Louverture’s presence in anglophone literature, 
and to the malleability of his myth across the ages. Comparing and contrasting these various poetic 
responses in terms of language and form not only offers valuable insight into the changeable image of 


1 Although Louverture modeled his adopted surname on the French expression /’ouverture (an opening), he never 
spelled his name with an apostrophe (Bell 56). | am following modern historiography in spelling his name accordingly. 
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Louverture, but also reveals larger trends within cultural representations of Black heroes from Romanticism 
to the present. 


Whitewashing Louverture: William Wordsworth’s Europeanized Freedom Fighter (1802) 

William Wordsworth’s sonnet “To Toussaint L’Ouverture,” published in the Morning Post on February 
2, 1803, and reprinted in a revised version in the Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty (1807), represents the earliest 
known poetic tribute to the Haitian general in the English language. Written in late August 1802 shortly 
after news of Louverture’s imprisonment at the Fort-de-Joux near Besancon (France) reached England 
(Woof 184), the poem idolizes Toussaint as a fallen military hero whose uncompromising battle against the 
French proves him one of England’s most loyal allies. Appearing two months before Louverture passed 
away on April 7 due to the inhumane conditions at Fort-de-Joux (Bell 284), the poem is written as a direct 
address to the Haitian leader languishing in his prison cell anticipating his impending death: 


TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 


TOUSSAINT! the most unhappy of men, 
Whether the rural milk-maid by her cow 
Sing in thy hearing, or thou liest now 

Alone in some deep dungeon’s earless den, 
O miserable Chieftain! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience? yet die not, be thou 
Life to thyself in death; with che[e]rful brow 
Live, loving death, not let one thought in ten 


Be painful to thee. Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee, air, earth, and skies, 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee: thou hast great allies: 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 

(The Morning Post 2) 


By deploying powerful emotive language with “Miltonic” overtones (McNulty 750), the sonnet 
eulogizes Louverture as a hero whose downfall is of huge significance to communities in Europe and 
beyond. The capitalized title (“TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE”) is followed by an equally emphatic 
salutation, whose iambic stress pattern (“TOUS-SAINT!”) hints at the leader’s saintliness and his role in 
saving ‘all’ (tous in French) from oppression.” The speaker sustains his celebration of Louverture through 
an oscillating between direct address (“yet die not”) and outward description (“the most unhappy of men”), 
thereby energizing the poem, and underscoring the weightiness of the tragedy unfolding. 

Significantly, the sonnet avoids unambiguous ethnic markers in the characterization of Louverture. 
Whitewashed and Europeanized, he emerges as a generic Western freedom fighter whose enmity to France 
eclipses any perceived ethnic or cultural difference vis-a-vis an English reader. This erasure of Louverture’s 
difference is echoed in other contemporary celebrations of the Haitian general, such as James Stephen’s 
biography Buonaparte in the West Indies; or the History of Toussaint Louverture, the African Hero (1803) 


2 Etymological echoes in Wordsworth’s opener seem plausible given the various accidental and deliberate misspellings 
of the Haitian’s name in the English press, such as a reference to the general as “POUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE” (literally 
‘powerful Louverture’) in the Times of London on November 7, 1794 in an obvious attempt to cheer the valor in his 
fight against the French (Pierrot 582). (sic) 
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published in the same year, which downplays Louverture’s denomination, saying that “he was a Roman 
Catholic, it is true, but he knew no better faith” (Pierrot 589). In visual portraits, Louverture customarily 
differs from regular Black Haitians and appears more Westernized and cultivated than the brutish Black 
stereotypical figures he is surrounded by, resembling a blend between “the regal military officer and the 
heroic black chief” (Pierrot 595). Wordsworth aims for a similar hybridity in the epithet “O miserable 
Chieftain,” which not only evokes associations with tribal stereotypes but also Scottish culture, which 
Wordsworth celebrated in other poems written in the same year, such as “To a Highland Girl” (Dorothy 
Wordsworth 113-15). 

Wordsworth’s Westernized Louverture blends seamlessly with the pastoral figures in the poem: the 
“rural milk-maid by her cow / Sing[ing] in [his] hearing” in the original version, and the “whistling Rustic 
tend[ing] his plow” replacing the milkmaid in the Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty. Enveloped by bucolic 
harmony, Louverture is not only Whitewashed and Europeanized but also deracinated and depoliticized. 
Withering in his “earless den,” he is asked to “find patience” and “live, loving death” with “che[e]rful brow,” 
without “one thought in ten” that is “painful to [him].” 

Associations with the Haitian revolution and abolition are submerged in a European pastoral landscape, 
whose pantheistic “[powers]” of “air, earth, and skies” become Louverture’s only legacy. While the lines 
“It]here’s not a breathing of the common wind / That will forget thee” may admittedly be read as denoting 
a broader struggle against disenfranchised demographics in Europe and the Americas, the cheerful mien of 
milkmaid and rustic, compounded by the absence of distinct political and socio-economic contexts, 
questions such a reading, and suggests that Wordsworth’s poem primarily serves to discredit the French 
empire rather than promoting social reform, let alone abolition in the British colonies. 

Contextual clues from The Morning Post confirm the sonnet’s reactionary subtext. Printed on the same 
page we find a centrally placed news item telling of England’s French Ambassador “contract[ing] with 
British Merchants for a large quantity of shipping [...] to convey French troops and stores to St. Domingo 
[i.e. Haiti].” Rather than dismissing the scheme as unjust and unpatriotic, the editorial comments on the 
design in a striking non-committal tone, stating that 


[o]n this subject two opinions are held. All those who are not West-India Proprietors disapprove of assisting 
the French in regaining St. Domingo; all those who are Proprietors zealously contend for giving them every 
aid. They [the Proprietors] wish to live under the British Government rather than the French, but they would 
prefer the French to the dominion of the Blacks. This may be [a] good argument in Jamaica, but it is most 
pernicious reasoning in London. If once our Colonial subjects are allowed to calculate the prudence of their 
allegiance, there is an end of our Colonial Empire. (The Morning Post 2) 


The cold realpolitik informing the deliberations by planters (“Proprietors”) and editors alike shows a 
complete disregard for Haiti’s liberated slaves, who are reduced to a negligible cipher (“the Blacks”), and 
possibly perceived as a threat. The marginalizing and demonizing of Blackness expressed in this news story 
is echoed in Wordsworth’s erasure of Louverture’s ethnicity and color. As a depoliticized text, 
Wordsworth’s sonnet is clustered with similarly non-controversial items in a gossip column featuring 
betting odds, reports on a card party for the Queen, praise for a Galvanic experiment at the “Lord Mayor’s 
Feast,” and a listing of recent honorary titles issued by the King. 

Wordsworth’s poem, then, fits the mold of The Morning Post, much like its sequel “The Banished 
Negroes” printed nine days later (Woof 185), which expresses outrage at the treatment of Blacks by France 
while staying silent on British racial politics (Curtis 145). Unlike Samuel T. Coleridge’s Recantation: An Ode 
(1798), which was censored by The Morning Post for its overt reference to the British slave trade (Paul- 
Emile 61-62), Wordsworth’s eulogy shows no trace of the poet attempting to ruffle readers or challenge 
dominant social norms through his publication. 
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Wordsworth’s revised version in the Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty is even more reactionary than the 
original, with the image of Louverture’s “head [...] / Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den” (37, 
emphasis added) bizarrely camouflaging his physical suffering at Fort-de-Joux. Penned after Louverture’s 
death, the poem asks the Haitian leader and the reader to quietly accept his downfall (“Though fallen 
thyself, never to rise again, / Live, and take comfort” (37) rather than protest this social injustice. A similar 
acquiescence pervades the Sonnets Dedicated to Liberty as a whole, which eulogize independent European 
territories lost to France, such as Switzerland (39) or Venice (36), while eclipsing the curtailing of social 
liberties by these very territories. Indeed, colonial ambition is openly celebrated in “On the Extinction of 
the Venetian Republic,” which mourns the demise of the Venetian colonial empire: “Once did She hold the 
gorgeous east in fee” (36). In a similar vein, Wordsworth’s praise for Louverture seeks to elevate his 
significance for the battle against the French while eclipsing his contribution to liberating Haiti’s slaves, 
assuming a reactionary position that mirrors Wordworth’s journey towards increasingly conservative views 
throughout his life. 


Stereotyping Louverture: John Greenleaf’s Abolitionist Icon (1833) 

If “To Toussaint L’Ouverture” was ever intended as a controversial statement, Wordsworth himself 
seems to have forgotten all about it by the 1830s, when he writes to the owner of The Morning Post, Daniel 
Stuart: “lam quite certain that nothing of mine ever appeared in the Morning Post, except a very, very, few 
sonnets upon political subjects, and one Poem called the ‘Farmer of Tilsbury Vale,’ but whether this 
appeared in the Morning Post or the Courier, | do not remember” (Woof 149). 

The insignificance Wordsworth attributes to his ‘political’ poems (including “To Toussaint L’Ouverture”) 
contrasts with the overt political intent of another tribute to Louverture from the 1830s by the American 
abolitionist John Greenleaf Whittier, who made the Haitian general the protagonist of one of his anti- 
slavery poems. Whittier’s ballad, first published in the literary monthly New England Magazine in 
November 1833 (Jarvis 175) and reprinted in the Boston-based abolitionist newspaper The Liberator in June 
1837 (Williams 251), breaks with the conventions of contemporary abolitionist poetry by situating its 
narrative not in the United States but on foreign soil (Braga 588). Whittier seems to have been directly 
inspired by Wordsworth, whose sonnet is attached to the 1892 edition of his text and faintly echoed in 
several lines. Whittier also drew inspiration from the Romantic political philosopher William Godwin, 
according to whom “the West India Islands, since their first discovery by Columbus, could not boast of a 
single name which deserves comparison with that of Toussaint L’Ouverture” (Whittier 1892). 

The praise Whittier heaps on Louverture contrasts with language that portrays him as servile and 
fiercely loyal towards his former masters. At the outbreak of the Haitian revolution, Louverture allegedly 
“refused to join [the rebels] until he had aided M[onsieur] Bayou [his former master] and his family to 
escape to Baltimore” (Whittier 1892). Louverture’s “preservation of [Bayou’s] life” is said to have been out 
of “gratitude” for receiving from his master “the first branches of education.” Louverture’s heroic status, 
then, emerges as a by-product of his previous enslaved status, since it was only because “[t]he white man 
had discovered in Toussaint many noble qualities” that Toussaint received the education necessary for 
rising above the “brut[ish]” (28) and “savage” (46) inhabitants on the island. 

Toussaint’s magnanimity toward the White planters is also the prime quality that renders him heroic 
in Whittier’s poem. Unlike other nameless “toiling negro[es] [...] fe[eding] the weary-turning [sugar] mill” 
(32-35) who lust for “vengeance bitterer than [their] wrong” (47), Louverture exercises perfect self- 
restraint, and stands silently by, while “injured Afric” (95) collectively rises against its former enslavers: 


Why strikes he not, the foremost one, 
Where murder’s sternest deeds are done? 
He stood the aged palms beneath, 
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That shadowed o’er his humble door, 
Listening, with half-suspended breath, 
To the wild sounds of fear and death, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture! 

(Whittier 1892:105-17) 


The differentiating of Louverture from the “wild sounds” overwhelming the island is echoed in 
racialized descriptions that show him overcoming innate traits of savagery through religiously inspired 
stoicism. Hearing the voices of “fierce” warriors from afar, he “smile[s] grimly o’er his brown of night” (123), 
as if to distance himself from his fellow Haitians. A “dark-souled chieftain” who has seen “the light / Of mild 
Religion’s heavenly ray” (128-29), he inhabits the nobility of Wordsworth’s deracinated, Westernized 
chieftain in the guise of an exotic figure who has overcome the power of his ethnic roots. His promotion to 
the rank of a savior figure above his Haitian peers is also powerfully captured in lines that cast him as a 
Christ figure suffering among common criminals on Golgotha, having chosen “[t]he lowlier and the purer 
way, / In which the Holy Sufferer trod, / Meekly amidst the sons of crime[.]” (Whittier 1892:131-33). 

Following an extensive build-up that contrasts native vengeance with Louverture’s stoicism, the ballad 
culminates in a climax where Louverture sacrifices himself to save a colored damsel from the bullet of a 
vengeful slave owner. Seeing “[t]he white man” preparing to shoot “[t]he sweetest flower of all the isle” 
along with her child, Louverture intervenes, signposted through an impassioned speech urging her to “fly 
with [him]” just as “the dark insurgent train” of Haitians sweeps 


headlong, through the crackling cane, 

[es] 

Drunken and grim, with shout and yell 

Howll[ing] through the dark, like sounds from hell. 
(Whittier 1892:198-201) 


In a rushed resolution, the speaker transports Louverture to his “dungeon-tomb” at Besancon, where 
the “Dark Haytien” is urged to “sleep calmly” until 


[his] name shall be 

Redeemed from color’s infamy 

And men shall learn to speak of [him] 

As one of earth’s great spirits 

[...] 

[...] [and of] strong majesty of soul 

Which knows no color, tongue, or clime[.] 
(Whittier 1892:218-26) 


Whittier’s equivocating on Louverture’s color, bringing “infamy” yet also signifying “strong majesty of 
soul,” aptly summarizes the poem’s conflicted racial politics. Heroic Louverture abstains from joining the 
Black mob inflicting rough justice on former slave owners. His self-sacrifice for a Black damsel further 
ennobles him, and contrasts him with Black sexual predators threatening White women earlier on in the 
ballad: 


And on the night-air, wild and clear, 

Rose woman’s shrike of more than fear; 
For bloodied arms were round her thrown, 
And dark cheeks pressed against her own! 
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(Whittier 1892:91-94) 


Whittier thus celebrates Toussaint as heroic for his compatibility with racialized codes that assign 
liberated Blacks humility and forgiveness, even when coming face to face with their former tormentors. 
That Whittier, whose abolitionist credentials are well-documented (Jarvis 162), should embrace such 
demeaning racial archetypes so fully might seem surprising to a modern reader, yet would not have been 
unusual for abolitionists at the time, who often deployed racial anthropology and demeaning archetypes 
to further their cause. Though hardly heroic to a modern reader, Whittier’s Louverture embodies a stoicism 
and magnanimity that abolitionist writers frequently promoted to represent manumitted slaves as docile 
and non-threatening. 


Ethnicizing Louverture: Henrietta Cordelia Ray’s Hero Civil Rights Activist (1910) 

One century after Wordsworth’s tribute, the African-American schoolteacher-turned-writer Henrietta 
Cordelia Ray penned her own sonnet informed by the Lake District poet’s. Emulating Wordsworth in form 
and tone, Ray celebrates Toussaint in archaic language as a hero for his “race”: 


To those fair isles where crimson sunsets burn, 
We send a backward glance to gaze on thee, 
Brave Toussaint! thou was surely born to be 

A hero; thy proud spirit could but spurn 

Each outrage on the race. Couldst thou unlearn 
The lessons taught by instinct? Nay! and we 

Who share the zeal that would make all men free, 
Must e’en with pride unto thy life-work turn. 


Soul-dignity was thine and purest aim; 

And ah! how sad that thou wast left to mourn 

In chains neath alien skies. On him, shame! shame! 
That mighty conqueror who dared to claim 

The right to bind thee. Him we heap with scorn, 
And noble patriot! guard with love thy name. 

(Ray 88) 


While archaic phrases (“To those fair isles,” “Couldst thou unlearn”) credit Wordsworth as an 
inspiration, Ray’s elegy constructs a public voice (“We”) that acts as a spokesperson for the Black 
community. Smooth enjambement (as in “thou was surely born to be / A hero”) lends the poem fluidity, 
with emphatic apostrophe (“Brave Toussaint!”) and interjections (“On him [Napoleon], shame! shame!”) 
lending the poem a conversational element. Like in Wordsworth’s sonnet, the poetic voice mediates 
between Louverture and the audience. In addition, the Haitian general is also contextualized as the victim 
of “[t]hat mighty conqueror who dared to claim / The right to bind thee,” acknowledging the colonial and 
political dimensions responsible for Louverture’s death. 

The heroic qualities Ray celebrates in Louverture—his courage (“Brave Toussaint!”), self-respect 
(“proud spirit”), integrity (“[s]oul-dignity”), and love of freedom (“mak[ing] all men free”)—fashion him into 
an icon for a wider Black community. In several instances Ray tweaks elements of Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
turning a generic elegy for a deracinated freedom fighter into a plea for social change. Ray’s rewriting of 
Wordsworth becomes particularly palpable in the opening, where Wordsworth’s generic apostrophe 
“TOUSSAINT!” is replaced with an exposition establishing time and place. Louverture is rooted in the 
Caribbean (“those fair isles where crimson sunsets burn”) and inhabits a past accessible through the 
speaker’s narrative (“[W]e send a backward glance to gaze on thee”). The “backward glance” at Louverture 
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asserts a personal connection based on common values (“we / [...] share the zeal that would make all men 
free”), with the speaker thanking the Haitian leader for his pioneering “life-work.” The poem also highlights 
the corrosive effects of Louverture’s displacement by describing how he suffered “in chains ‘neath alien 
skies” (emphasis added), thus effectively replacing Wordsworth’s Eurocentric perspective with a 
foregrounding of Louverture’s forced deportation. As a Haitian displaced to Europe, Louverture is the 
antithesis of Wordsworth’s Europeanized freedom fighter: he is a “noble patriot” protesting “outrage[s] on 
the race.” 

Another rewriting of Wordsworth occurs in the final lines, where Wordsworth’s calm acceptance of 
Louverture’s downfall (“thou hast great allies; / Thy friends are exultations, agonies, / And love”) gives way 
to an explicit acknowledgment of his suffering: “And ah! how sad that thou wast left to mourn / In chains.” 
Ray’s speaker protests the injustices of Louverture’s incarceration at the behest of Napoleon (“On him, 
shame! shame!”), and asserts the significance of Louverture’s legacy (“guard with love thy name”). The 
concreteness of Ray’s vision recalibrates Louverture as a hero whose sufferings can be meaningfully 
contextualized and historicized. 

By contrasting Louverture with ‘shameful’ Napoleon, the text also challenges the Western 
marginalization of Black voices. As an icon who is unmarked (rather than alien), honorable (contrasting with 
Napoleon’s shame), and loyal to his principles (unable to “unlearn / The lessons taught by instinct”), 
Louverture occupies a heroic status that legitimizes his inclusion among Ray’s Champions of Freedom. Ray’s 
sonnet thus effectively reframes Louverture as an inspirational icon for a wider Black community. By 
celebrating Louverture as one “[w]ho share[s] the zeal that would make all men free,” she stresses the 
importance of remembering the legacy of Black pioneers in the fight for social justice. 


Loving Louverture: Ntozake Shange’s Romantic Hero (1975) 

A radically new appreciation of Louverture appeared in the 1970s in the shape of a choreopoem, a new 
form crafted by Ntozake Shange, which combined poetry, dance, music, and song to convey the experience 
of minority women. In her choreopoem For colored girls who have considered suicide when the rainbow is 
enuf (performed 1975, printed 1977), Shange humorously explores the significance of Louverture as a 
cultural icon for the African-American community, using comedy to humanize the mythical figure. 

In a vignette stretching over two hundred lines, an anonymous “lady in brown” shares a surreal 
anecdote of how she reportedly fell in love with the historical figure of “TOUSSAINT” while poring over his 
narrative in the adult section of a library: 


de library waz right down from de trolly tracks 
cross from de laundry-mat 
thru de big shinin floors & granite pillars 
ol st. louis is famous for 
i found toussaint 
but not til after months uv 
cajun katie/ pippi longstockin 
christopher robin/ eddie heyward & a pooh bear 
in the children’s room 
only pioneer girls & magic rabbits 
& big city white boys 
i knew i waznt sposedta 
but i ran inta the ADULT READING ROOM 
& came across 


TOUSSAINT 
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my first blk man 
(i never counted george washington carver 
cuz i didnt like peanuts) 


The humorously extended discovery of “TOUSSAINT” by the enamored young reader contains various 
class markers that reflect the speaker’s intersectional status. Tucked away in a stately library whose “big 
shinin floors & granite pillars” contrast with the “trolly tracks” and “laundry-mat” she is accustomed to, 
Louverture’s seems purposely hidden from the young reader. Only after piling through uneventful “months 
uv / cajun katie / pippi longstockin / christopher robin / eddie heyward & a pooh bear” does she finally gain 
access to “TOUSSAINT / my first blk man,” whose place in the “ADULT READING ROOM” turns him into an 
object of forbidden desire. 

Louverture’s aura is further developed through his iconoclastic stance toward White culture: 


TOUSSAINT waz a blk man a negro like my mama say 
who refused to be a slave 
& he spoke french 
& didnt low no white man to tell him nothin 

not napolean 

not maximillien 

not robespierre 
TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 
waz the beginnin uv reality for me 
in the summer contest for 
who colored child can read 
15 books in three weeks 
i won & raved abt TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 
at the afternoon ceremony 
waz disqualified 

cuz Toussaint 

belonged in the ADULT READING ROOM 


Conveyed through a vernacular that breaks with normative sociolects at every turn, the speaker mimics 
Louverture’s rebellious spirit linguistically, which establishes a sense of camaraderie between the two. As 
collaborators taking on White-dominated social order, speaker and TOUSSAINT emerge as modern-day 
alter egos: voices that agree on not “[al]low[ing] no white man to tell [one] nothin.” The speaker 
remembers her imaginary relationship to her construct of Louverture as a defining turning point, “the 
beginnin uv reality,” which lends her awareness of her socio-economic contexts. In “the summer contest 
for / who [sic] colored child can read / 15 books in three weeks,” Toussaint acts as a faithful ally in the 
speaker’s battle against a system whose patronizing literacy program stigmatizes a disadvantaged Black 
community through the discriminatory language it uses. The choreopoem’s tragi-comic twist—being 
disqualified “cuz Toussaint / belonged in the ADULT READING ROOM” —asserts the harmfulness of a 
Eurocentric, infantile canon that curtails the young Black protagonist’s journey from childhood to 
adolescence, stultifying her personal and academic growth. 

The poem takes another comic twist with “TOUSSAINT” becoming the speaker's “secret lover at the 
age of 8”: 


i entertained him in my bedroom 
widda flashlight under my covers 
way inta the night/ we discussed strategies 
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how to remove white girls from my hopscotch games 
& etc. 


The comically overstated revenge plots hatched by Louverture and the speaker highlight her volatile 
status as a young girl eager to 


run away from my 
integrated home 
integrated street 
integrated school 


She struggles to cope with the pressures of attending a mixed school, confessing: “1955 waz not a good 
year for lil blk girls.” In the ensuing part of the poem, the speaker’s fantasy of escaping with “Toussaint” is 
comically realized as she elopes with a boy named Toussaint, whose confession that his full name is 
“TOUSSAINT JONES” in no way lessens his appeal to the protagonist seeking a new life beyond White- 
dominated social codes. 

By reimagining Louverture as a defining presence in a young Black girl’s life—as an inspirational 
forbidden text, an out-of-reach idol, a heroic Black leader rediscovered in an actual lover—Louverture is 
directly associated with the “love” Wordsworth’s and Ray’s sonnets express for the Haitian leader. By 
literalizing the love to Louverture, and turning him into an imaginary lover, Shange cleverly pokes fun at 
the corrosive effect of fossilized Western canons, the erasure of Black figures within said canons, and the 
challenges faced by young Black women struggling to be heard. 


Re-membering Louverture: John Agard’s Loquacious Leader (2006) 

Afro-Guyanese poet John Agard revisits the myth of Toussaint Louverture in a similarly humorous 
manner, balancing social critique with comedy to bring his subject matter alive. Mimicking numerous Black 
and diasporic speakers from other Agard poems, Louverture’s voice is cheeky and direct, foregrounding the 
structural injustices underpinned by cultural codes of exclusion. Much like the speaker from “Listen Mr. 
Oxford Don,” who introduces himself with “me a simple immigrant / from Clapham Common / | didn't 
graduate / | immigrate,” Louverture speaks of himself in terms of absence, as un-English and un- 
Wordsworthian: 


| have never walked on Westminster Bridge 

or had a close-up view of daffodils. 

My childhood’s roots are the Haitian hills 
where runaway slaves made a freedom pledge 


and scarlet poincianas flaunt their scent. 

| have never walked on Westminster Bridge 
or speak, like you, with Cumbrian accent. 
My tongue bridges Europe to Dahomey. 
(Agard 35) 


In a humorous dig at Wordsworth’s iconicity, the speaker’s frank admission of having neither “walked 
on Westminster Bridge” nor seen any “daffodils” de-mythologizes localities associated with Romanticism 
(the Lake District, London) while asserting the status and significance of his roots: “the Haitian hills / where 
runaway slaves make a freedom pledge.” The unexpected pairing of emblems of canonicity (Westminster 
Bridge, daffodils) with symbols of marginalization (Haitian hills, scarlet poincianas) marks the speaker as an 
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archetypal diasporic voice. By connecting place, childhood, natural surroundings, and sensory perception 
in a chronotope associated with liberty, Haiti emerges as an identity-shaping place that roots Louverture 
while at the same time rivaling Wordsworth’s Lake District as the spatiality associated with independence 
and liberty. Louverture’s voice, too, is contrasted with Wordsworth’s: he does not “speak [...] with 
Cumbrian accent” but in a “tongue [that] bridges Europe to Dahomey,” embracing a hybridity which Agard’s 
narrators (in other poems like “Half-caste”) take pride in. 

Toussaint’s hybrid identity - linked to the Black Atlantic demarked through Dahomey (West Africa), 
Haiti, and London - is linked to the quest for liberty: the “freedom pledge” made by “runaway slaves” 
headed by the Haitian general. This concern with liberty is further explored in the sestet, and revealed as 
the defining concept that allows for the successful bridging of a cultural, political, economic, and social gulf 
dividing Europe (represented through Wordsworth’s voice) and the African diaspora (personified in 
Toussaint’s): 


Yet how sweet is the smell of liberty 

when human beings share a common garment. 
So, thanks brother, for your sonnet’s tribute. 

May it resound when the Thames’ text stays mute. 
And what better ground than a city’s bridge 

for my unchained ghost to trumpet love’s decree. 
(Agard 35) 


Metaphors of sameness and community bridge the contrasts articulated in the octet, in which 
Louverture acknowledges Wordsworth as his “brother,” and thanks him for his “sonnet’s tribute” in simple, 
direct language, typical of the way Agard’s narrators cut through layers of etiquette and approach people 
of distinction as mere humans rather than cultural icons. This moment of recognition and respect is 
paralleled by imagery connoting union and togetherness: “human beings shar[ing] a common garment” 
and “a city’s bridge,” now generic rather than Westminster Bridge, thus offering a perfect locale for the 
coming together of the two voices. 

This sense of unity is, however, undercut by disturbing notes in the last three lines, where the 
“mute[ness]” of “the Thames” suggests erasure, silencing, and canceling of the English or Western canon, 
though perhaps also of Louverture’s voice. Louverture’s reference to his “unchained ghost” evokes the 
violent end inflicted on his historical alter ego, while also introducing an idea of his physicality being 
liberated through his voice: a metaphor that echoes Wordsworth’s idea of Louverture’s voice being 
sublimated and immortalized through death, being at one in nature. The final plea to “trumpet love’s 
decree” likewise asserts the importance of sameness over difference, and of unity over division, ending the 
poem ona poignant yet conciliatory note. Devoid of any bitterness of the pain inflicted, Agard’s Louverture 
embraces Wordsworth and the reader with open arms, telling his story to gain understanding and sympathy 
and to take one step towards a future where “the smell of liberty” is shared and enjoyed across 
communities at large. 


Conclusion 

The poems surveyed here reveal Toussaint Louverture as a malleable mythical figure who is continually 
rewritten across the ages. A close reading of these poems also shows poets refashioning Louverture based 
on preconceived cultural ideals. Wordsworth’s Louverture uncannily resembles the European freedom 
fighter celebrated in other Sonnets of Liberty, Whittier’s Louverture matches the abolitionist stereotype of 
a manumitted slave respecting his former master without holding any grudges, while Henrietta Cordelia 
Ray acknowledges him as a Black pioneer furthering Black communities worldwide. 
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The last two poems discussed here, by Ntozake Shange and John Agard, offer quirky and surprisingly 
personal tributes to the Haitian hero. Engaging the reader in playful postmodern comedy, these texts call 
for an appreciation of Louverture in a freer form, beyond staid formulaic conventions. Loving Louverture 
(Shange) and appropriating Louverture’s voice (Agard) become ways of reconnecting to a historical icon, 
whose contributions to Haitian and global history justly lend him heroic status. 
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